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There are two ways of finding evidence for the existence of the 
intelligent first cause, or the manifestation of deity. One is that of 
the child and the savage which finds the divine presence especially 
revealed in the unexpected, the startling and extraordinary ; in such 
phenomena as an eclipse or a sudden and terrible storm. The other 
is that of the instructed mind which finds greater evidence in phe- 
nomena exhibiting law and order, such as the harmonious movement 
of the heavenly bodies, the regular succession of day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest. Should not this latter mode 
of seeking divine revelation be more frequently applied in the study 
of the Old Testament ? For, is it not true, that many too often think 
of God's revelation of himself under the old dispensation as chiefly 
found in connection with the wonders of the Exodus or those embod- 
ied in the stories of Elijah and Elisha, neglecting almost entirely the 
revelation in the prophetic word, in the unfolding of the idea of the 
Divine kingdom of grace and redemption ? Shall not more atten- 
tion be given to the miracle of the divine word ? 



" Bene orasse est bene studuisse." These familiar words attrib- 
uted to Luther, are to be emphasized to those engaged in Biblical 
study. In these days of critical analysis and historical research we 
are apt to overlook the necessity of being drawn into close commun- 
ion and fellowship with the Author and Source of all truth. While 
piety itself is not wisdom, there is no truer word than the Scripture, 
"the beginning of wisdom is the fear of God ;" and there is no method 
more truly scientific than that which asks help from above. 
*2 



42 The Old Testament Student. 

SOME of the expressions and forms of thought in which the Tal- 
mud coincides with the New Testament are particularly interesting. 
We commend to our readers the idea of tracing out as many of these 
as the articles upon the Talmud which we are publishing furnish 
material for doing. We call special attention to the Jewish concept- 
ion of "this age" and "the coming age," meaning the periods before 
Messiah's coming and after it respectively, as being the same forms of 
expression which we find in the New Testament for the Ante-Mes- 
sianic and the Messianic ages. Many of the symbols of the Book of 
Revelation such as the tree of life, water of life, two resurrections, 
the circumstances attending the millenium and the special manifesta- 
tion of satanic power at its close, are seen to be ideas common in 
Jewish theology which are appropriated and adapted to the writer's 
use. Who can fail to see in the use and meanings of the words Par- 
adise, Hades and Gehenna in the New Testament the same con- 
ceptions which constantly appear in Jewish contemporary literature ? 
But to us the most interesting coincidence is that between the Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah and that which is reflected in the New Tes- 
tament. In Jewish thought the Messiah was to be a temporal prince 
who was to reign in royal splendor in Jerusalem. This was pre- 
cisely the conception which the disciples brought with them from 
their early training. If this was to be Messiah's reign, how hard 
would it be for them to believe that he was to live a life of suffer- 
ing and to die on the cross. In the Talmud the same difficulty is 
found and is solved by the doctrine of two Messiahs. We know very 
well how great a difficulty the saying of Jesus that he must die, made 
in the disciples' minds and how disappointed they were when their 
Master was crucified. Then it was that they transferred their unful- 
filled hopes to the second coming of Jesus and trusted that, at that 
time, he would establish the kingdom which he had failed to found 
while here. The whole New Testament period exhibits to us the 
gradual correction of the too worldly conceptions of Messiah's king- 
dom which prevail in the Talmud and above which it was not strange 
that the disciples could only gradually rise, even under the guidance 
of the spiritual truth of Jesus and of Paul. 



Is there anything in a Divine example ? The Israelites were 
selected by God as the instrument through which to work out sal- 
vation for the world. He found them in the depths of idolatry, prac- 
tising polygamy, though having been slaves, holding others in slavery, 
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and, in short, so degraded and debased as sometimes to lead us to 
wonder at the divine wisdom manifested in choosing such a nation. 
Did he, for whom all things were possible, at once put away these 
evils ? Did he abolish polygamy and slavery, give the Israelites a 
moral code as rigid in all respects as that of the nineteenth century 
and judge them by it ? The Jews in the time of the Christ had come 
to worship the letter of the Scriptures. A thick crust of tradition 
had settled down upon the sacred record and all but concealed its con- 
tents from view. Most fantastic views were held as to the origin 
and character of many of the books. A crude and absurd method of 
exegesis prevailed. Did Jesus, first of all, announce that the com- 
monly accepted views were wholly false ? Did he introduce each 
discourse by an attack upon the literary and theological conceptions 
of his times ? Did he proceed to establish entirely new methods of 
exegesis. Did he advocate a religion altogether at variance with 
that of the people whom he addressed ? Or did he not rather take 
out of Judaism what was true and build upon it ? Did he not rather 
show them that the new religion which he taught was but a higher 
form, a fulfillment of that which they already believed ? Did he not 
accommodate himself, in some degree, to the circumstances which 
surrounded him ? These are divine examples. Is there a better 
guide ? Are there not many phases of the religious and intellectual 
work of to-day, to which this principle of accommodation is 
applicable ? 



WHEN Muhammad described heaven to his followers, he fre- 
quently referred to it as a place " beneath which rivers flow." In a 
land where rivers abound, this would signify little ; but to an Arab 
whose home was in the desert, whose most precious possession was 
water, it had an important signification. A land of rivers would in 
itself be heaven to an Arab. The description was therefore in accor- 
dance with the principle of contrast. That the Hebrew prophets 
noted and employed this principle is seen from scores of cases. An 
examination of Isaiah, chs. 2, 3, 4, will sufficiently illustrate the point. 
(1) Having first threatened devastation and want (3:25,26; 4:1) the 
prophet announces (4:2) a future dispensation characterized by har- 
vest blessings; (2) in contrast with the present corruption, degrada- 
tion and filth (2:6-8),the characteristic of the people of this new 
dispensation will be holiness, the filth having been removed (4:3,4) ; 
(3) God has, at the time of speaking, rejected and abandoned his 
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people (2:5), but in this new period he will manifest his presence 
(4:5) by symbols similar to those employed at the coming forth from 
Egypt ; (4) it is true that God is about to deliver Israel up to des- 
truction, but in that Messianic age he will protect them (4:6) from all 
harm. The most natural interpretation of this passage, therefore, 
furnishes a description of the Messianic time, every feature of which 
is in direct contrast with what precedes. Nor is this true only of 
the particular Messianic passage referred to. A comparison with the 
historical setting in each case will show that it also holds true of every 
such passage in Isaiah I-I2. Is there not here a great principle 
which has not hitherto been sufficiently emphasized ? If true of Isaiah 
1-12, may it not be found still elsewhere ? Such a principle is only in 
accord with the historical connection which, it would seem, must 
exist in the case of all prophecy. 



In the investigation of any subject the point of view is all impor- 
tant. Especially is this true of critical inquiries into the meaning, the 
form, the trustworthiness of Scripture. This point of view may be 
hostile. Then discrepancies in detail multiply and the whole is soon 
discredited. It may be an indifferent and negative stand-point. Then 
the results are likely to be indefinite, lifeless, inconclusive. The true 
way in which to attain to positive, helpful, constructive issues in bib- 
lical criticism is to enter upon all investigations from the believing 
point of view. Such a position of belief in the historical character 
and credibility of the Word of God as a whole is free to proceed con- 
fidently and fruitfully to a candid, critical inquiry into details. Cau- 
tious but not fearful, clear-eyed without assertive omniscience, patient 
and hopeful, this critical spirit will accomplish great things in the 
study of the Bible. 



